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In the New York Manner 
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They Were Trying to Adjust Themselves to the Metropolis. 


J OE THAYER came down 5 th 
avenue swinging his stick a a if 
he owned the street. It was 
that morning in April when 
spring boldly announces herself; that 
morning when the myriads of buds 
on the trees in Madison square actu¬ 
ally burst into myriads of tiny leaves. 
On such a morning it occurs simulta¬ 
neously to thousands of young men 
that New York is full of pretty girls. 

Joe arrived at the offices of Shot- 
well & Orme Just in time to see Miss 
Robinson disappear through the door 
that led to the art department. She 
hadn’t seen him. Joe walked into his 
office, frowning thoughtfully, and 
merely nodded to his secretary- 

On his desk was a booklet, entitled' 
••In the New York Manner.” Joe 
picked up the booklet and read it 
through from cover to cover. Then 
he walked over to the window and 
looked down on Madison square. 

It was six months since he had 
come on from Indiana to make a 
place for himself in the offices of 
Shotwell & Orme. In that six months 
he had succeeded—that is, he had 
succeeded with Shotwell & Orme. But 
ho was exactly where he was in the 
first place with Miss Robinson. 

Joe had never said anything to her 
but '‘Good-morning. Miss Robinson.’’ 
Not even “Isn't it a nice day?*’ And 
especially not "Where are you going 
to lunch?” Why hadn’t he? 

It was because she was so extraor¬ 
dinarily pretty in such a quiet, dls- ' 
tinguished way, and because of the 
aid with which she carried her- | 
self, of the way she wore her clothes. 
She was simply dressed always. But 
her clothes so exactly suited her. It 
was because she had the New York 
manner. 

Joe sat down at his desk and idly 
turned the leaves of the booklet. It 
had been printed to advertise the 
wares of a dealer in men's furnish¬ 
ings. It raised and answered in de¬ 
tail the question of how a young 
citizen of the metropolis ought to 
dress in order to say quietly but un¬ 
mistakably that he belonged. It 
spoke of simplicity and distinction 
and ease. 

"What is it that gives a man that 
assured ease, that secure self-confi¬ 
dence?” the booklet asked. And it 
proceeded to answer: “Above every¬ 
thing else, it is the knowledge that 
he is appropriately dressed for the 
occasion.” 

It distinctly implied that if you 
were appropriately dressed you would 
have assured ease, secure self-confi¬ 
dence. Indeed, he had intended to 
Imply that when ho had written it. 
He had believed it was so. When he 
had invented that slogan, “In the 
New York Manner,** he had been con¬ 
vinced that tho right clothes were a 
Bure way to achieve the New York 
manner. But there seemed to be, 
more to It than just clothea 

Suppose you were from a small city 
In Indiana. Suppose you knew the 
ways of that town backward and 
forward, so you were never in doubt 
to what was what. Suppose you 


knew exactly how to proceed from 
the stage of ‘^Good-morning. Miss 
Robinson” to the stage of kfssing 
her good-night Just before you left 
| her at her own front door. Suppose 
you could do all this quite perfectly 
j in Indiana. What would you do In 
I New York? 

But supposing he did get up his 
nerve to wait for her and ask if he 
might walk up the avenue with her 
and that she acquiesced. What would 
you do then? You couldn’t very well 
ask her to step in and have a soda. 
That would be small-town stuff. You 
could ask her out to lunch. But you 
didn't do that kind of thing at Shot- 
well ic Orme’a What he really 
| wanted to do was to ask her out to 1 
I dinner. But he could hardly do that 
! right off. And, besides, what kind of 
a place would he ask her to? The 
truth was he didn’t know enough 
about restaurants to choose. He had 
been so busy holding his job since 
he’d got down to New York that he 
hadn’t been around. Now he recalled 
the story somebody had told him of 
the young man from the middle west 
who had met the perfect girl and 
wanted to do the perfect thing, and 
so he had taken her to dinner at the 
Pennsylvania station. 

Joe considered that he might ask 
her to go to the theater. He could 
casually mention the fact that he had 
| complimentary tickets to something, 
and if she expressed Interest he could 
go and buy tickets. And if he should 
manage to ask her to the theater, 
what would he wear? HiB dinner 
jacket, of course. That reminded 
him of something he had written 
about dinner Jackets in the booklet 
entitled "In the New York Manner." 
He had called especial attention to 
the backless white waistcoat, cut in 
j the new short-waisted fashion. He’d 
have to get one himself right away. 
It had been designed in London—for 
dancing—cooler. 

♦ * * * 

J OE went out at lunch time and 
bought the white waistcoat and 
had it sent home. At a quarter to 
5 he put on his hat and said good¬ 
night to his secretary and went down 
to the lobby of the butldlng and 
waited for Miss Robinfltfn. When she 
came out of the elevator he followed 
her. When she reached the door he 
was beside her. He lifted his hat 
and said, "Why, good-afternon. Miss 
Robinson.’* Just like that. 

"Why, how do you do, Mr. Thayer?” 
■he said, and smiled. 

"I hope,” Joe said, "I hope you’re 
walking up the avenue.” 

"Yes,” she said, **I am.” 

He fell into step with her. 

He couldn’t think of exactly the 
right thing to say next. But he was 
glad he was carrying a stick and that 
he carried it as if he were used to 
carrying it. 

“I heard today,” Miss Robinson said, 
"that your booklet on men’s furnish¬ 
ings has made a hit with the client.” 

"I had a lot of fun doing it,” Joe 
said modestly. 

"That’s a good slogan,” Miss Rob¬ 


inson added. "I mean, *in the New 
York manner!' ” 

"Well,” Joe said. *Tm not going to 
pretend that I don’t rather fancy it 
myself.” 

They walked on a block in silence 
and then Joe asked her what she 
was working on. 

"Furniture,” Miss Robinson replied, 
with a touch of bitterness- “It's an 
impossible job. The client wants 
sketches of rooms with his period 
furniture. But he insists that every 
detail of his product must be drawn 
to scale. And that throws the whole 
drawing out.” 

That started them off talking shop. 
Which was good for many blocks. 
Joe didn't realize he had passed 44th 
street, which was where he lived, 
until they were opposite Hicks’, half 
a mile north on the avenue. Miss 
Robinson called his attention to the 
Hicks window. 

"Isn’t that gorgeous?” she asked. 

Hick’s window was full of fruit— 
every known kind of fruit. Yellows 
and reds and greens. 

"They have marvelous fresh fruit 
sodas,” Miss Robinson remarked as 
they walked on. 

It was all Joe could do to keep 
from saying, "Shan't we try oner 
But he did keep from saying It. 

At 60th street she paused. 

"I go east here,” she said. 

Joe decided Instantly that he would 
let her assume that he went farther 
north. He didn’t want her to know j 
that he had walked a mile past his 
street. He raised his hat. 

"Good-night.” he said. 

"Good-night” she answered, and 
was gone. 

He would have to ask her to dinner, 
he decided, as he rode down the ave¬ 
nue on a bus. And in the meantime 
he would look up places. 

* * * * 

ME went home and tried on the 
new waistcoat. It fitted. But 
it was short-waisted and so were his 
trousers. The two met, but by a 
dangerously small margin. He hunt¬ 
ed up two small safety pins, and 
after much pinning and repinning, 
he secured the waistcoat to the 
trousers. Then It occurred to him 
that he’d better go out and try a 
restaurant—Cyrano’s, of course. He 
would dress and go there. 

Dressing involved unpinning the 
union between his waistcoat and 
trousers, in order to put on a dress i 
shirt, and then repinning. In half an 
hour he was In a taxi. In forty 
minutes the waiter was suggesting a 
cold consomme, and Joe was accept¬ 
ing the suggestion. 

"And after that,” he said, "I’d like 
the supreme of guinea hen Jean¬ 
nette.” 

He hajd no idea what it would be 
like but he Intended to find out. 

"Very good, sir,” said the waiter, 
and departed. 

Joe affected a slightly bored smile 
while he studied the room. It was. 
he decided, quietly exotic. The tables 


•were small, the lights were carefully 
(shaded, the carpets were thick. 
There was no music. At least a third 
■of the patrons were not In evening 
•dress. Joe wondered if the crowd at 
Delmonico’s was any more distin¬ 
guished. 

The cold consomme was refreshing 
but not exciting. He awaited the 
supreme of guinea hen with interest. 
It proved to bo cold also—it was 
in fact cold Jellied chicken. While 
he ate it Joe wondered what kind 
of salad a habitue of such a restau¬ 
rant as this would order. He con¬ 
sidered endive, which he had always 
thought unnecessarily bitter. He con¬ 
sidered watercress, which he hap¬ 
pened to like very much. He decided 
in favor of the endive. 

*^Sir,” said the waiter, "I regret 
to say we have no endive.” 

"Hmmm.” said Joe, and frowned 
reproachfully. 

"Have you—by any chance—some 
watercress,” ho asked. 

The waiter bowed. 

"Yes, sir.” 

When he had eaten, the water¬ 
cress, Joe ordered a demltasee but 
continued to study the menu. The 
truth was he was still hungry. But 
he didn’t want a sweet. He con¬ 
sidered cheese. He found cheese a 
la Cyrano. 

"What," he asked, "is that—cheese 
a la Cyrano?" 

"That, sir, is a specialty of the 
house,” the waiter said. "Very good, 
sir.” 

"Bring me some,” Joe said. 

The cheese was very good. It 
seemed to be a mixture of cheeses, 
made into little balls, like butter 
balls. It had distinction. Cyrano’s 
would do. The check was seven dol¬ 
lars. 

Joe reflected that there was one 
advantage in staying at home nights 
and working for six months. He had 
money in the bank—enough so he 
could easily spend some on a pair 
of dress trousers designed for a 
short waistcoat. He would order 
them the next day. 

He got the trousers, by Insisting, In 
a week. But the moment he tried 
them on he perceived that they de¬ 
manded a new jacket. That took 
another week. So It was two weeks 
before he waited for Miss Robinson 
in the lobby again. 

This time he said, "Hello, there,” 
most informally when he raised his 
hat. And she responded as infor¬ 
mally with a "Hello.” 

She waa wearing a new dress, with 
a cape and a hat to match—a cape 
that rippled as she walked. His 
elbow accidentally touched hers. And 
for two blocks he couldn’t think of 
anything to say. What if he said 
the wrong thing? And how could 
he ask her to dinner? 

But coming to Sixtieth street she 
happened to say something about the 


theater and Joe said why didn't he 
get tickets for something. 

"I’d like to go very much, ” Miss 
Robinson said. 

"Shall we make it tonight?” Joe 
asked. 

Miss Robinson shook her head. 

“No,” she said. "I don’t believe I 
could before next week.” 

"Monday then?” 

"Yes, Monday will be fine,” said 
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POOR JOE WISHED SHE WEREN’T SO PERFECT; SOMEHOW HE 
KELT HE WASN'T MAKING ANY HEA7DWAY. 


Mias Robinson, and smiled her most 
gracious smile. dinner with mt some night." he said. Joe’feltThat’she dldTi t specIilly _ e"n- 

Joe got tickets at an agency on the Miss Rob'fnson smiled. Her smile j oy dancing with him. It was as if 
way home. waa an acceptance. some pall of formality hung over the 

\ „ , ?°“ d yCU by any chance to - occasion. That was the trouble with 

OHE lived In a brown-stone house ntghtr- he, asked. the New Tork manner . It was im . 

^ In Rant mt raat nna n f (hnsa ‘'WViv 1 ’ ska k.sItst.A . . 


S IWIIlHQmtfr/MJHr dance. Why don't wc stroll down to 

- ,hG Blltmore or th « Astor?” 

*1| ' f. "Why don’t we?” Miss Robinson 

' asked. So they did—that is. they took 

a taxi. 

SO PERFECT; SOMEHOW HE The music was good and she was a 

S ANY HE/ i 7DWAY. _ beautiful dancer, after the entirely 

restrained fashion recommended by 
“I'd llk « "1 awfully if you'd go to Miss Ponsonby-Smith. But somehow 


In East 60th street—one of those "Why——she hesitated., 

houses which fall to reveal in any "We'll go to Cyrano's." he finished, penetrable!”It w-u T”smooth” and 

outward way whether they have been "Why yes.” Miss Robinson said. gi ass5 . EUr , ace . 

remodeled Into apartments or not. A "I’d like. to.” 

white-capped maid opened the door "Shall I call for you at 7:30?" And yet he knew she waBn * lust a 

and a second later she came down the. "Yes.'* she said. And again the de- aUr ace ' She was a keen w °rkman. 
stairs in a lovely little frock of green llclous curve of her cheek cut oft her drawln S every day from 9 to 5 

and silver that showed her throat and smile as she turned to go home. ln a * ashion to satisfy one of the 

her arms to advantage, and in a * * » * most exacting advertising firms In 

third second they were in the taxi |OE rushed back to 44th etreet to she led 

and on their way to the theater. J r(ot on his new dinner clothes. No friendliness and laughter He knew 

For the first time, as he sat beside nee< j to j naur ~ the meeting of these * , d ,au ^ hter - H ® knew 

Miss Robinson. Joe felt that nosslhlv IL* ° l ° in8U T e ~“ e meetln S of these ltm Only somehow he failed to stir 

miss itoDinson, Joe leit that possibly trouipers and that waistcoat with aji tha t in her 

he hadn t stretched the truth—much a11 Lnar n ner 

-when he had Imp.led that the ap- ^‘/urfngty long-^sted /o. Tur a & To" 

proprlate clothes gave a man that veyed the final effect with a pro- ? But he ™ dni m. J 

un C tT < the e onal’e D And't'hen^e realised 1°^* satisfaction. He was impec- just nothing to do but go home, 

that almost any place he might ahoose * * * * 

to suggest supper would have danc- dr „* Ick TOE had th ® Impulse every after- 

ing. His dancing had done well k.T Set ind lar noon at 5 °' c,ock *° wait 

enough In Indiana. But he didn't th 1 fra ™ ed _ htr face - * nd i n the lobby. He repressed that. But 

know how they danced in New York. Tln *» of coral. She was perfect- Joe he found himseIf taktnK lonB wa)ks 

There was nothing to do but grab a * nt * r ® d 5U an ° 8 , that " ,8ht as f 11 after dinner. Twice he walked all 


palpable, but it was also a little im- 


CEYLON AS CELESTIAL ISLE 

Togo and Nogi Fall In With Mohammedan Idea as Described by Wallace Irwin in the Letters of 

a Japanese Schoolboy—Birthplace of Adam and Eve. 


Joe made a desperate effort to find 
a subject that would arouse her in- 


Itaxl and take her home. He hardly 


i was his habit to dine there. 


the way up 5th avenue to 110th 


spoke on the way to East 60th street. “Cold consomme, sir?” asked the street. He found himself wishing 

“Well,” be said, as the taxi paused waiter.' It was the same waiter who she wasn’t so perfect. If she were 
in front of her door, "I thought it was had served Joe two weeks earlier. only a little more ordinary he’d feel 


fTo Editor The Star. 

D EAREST SIR:—If this letter 
arrive to you slightly late, 
please do not blame Hon. 
Postoffice, as usual, but re¬ 
member that me & Nogi has been to 
Heaven, where we wrote it from. 

Axually! If you do not believe this 
ask any Mohammedan who works In 
your printing room. From early date 
of Creation Mohammedan has believed 
that Heaven were situated on Island 
of Ceylon & thought that all Moham- 1 
edads goes there when they die. I 
observed several Mohammedans on 
Ceylon, but they were only % dead. 
Perhaps this are dew to the climate, 
which are too kind to kill anything. 

But I shall tell you about Ceylon, 
which will be my P. O. address as 
soonly as I can scrap together 10$ a 
month to live there in stile. 

This island make me so happy that 
I think in circles, so excuse a few 
bedsprings in my literature when 
writing about it. 

Ceylon are now situated % deg. N. 
of Equator, which are a hot wire run¬ 
ning around Earth’s swollen stum- 
mick like a tailor trying to find the 
waist-line of Hon. Irvin S. Cobb. In 
spite of this. Hon. Ceylon got 2ce as 
much climate as Santa Barbara, Cal, 
yet seldom mention it because the in¬ 
habitants has never learned to speak 
Californian. 

O!!! (ask yr Printer to put In sev¬ 
eral excited punctuation here) Um&g- 
ine all the greenhouses in the world 
poured together on a bundle of moun- 
tins that look like they was made of 
sweet jelly, flavored with soothing- 
syrup. In midst of all this umagine 
every sort of vegetables, to include 
bread-fruit, pie-fruit, cake-fruit & a 
sort of flying water melon called a 
Jak, which grow on 100 ft trees and 
taste pretty dandy, if you like it, 
which I dont. Trim this scenario 
with waterfalls, temples & elephants 
(all of them wild) and maybe you will 
get a photo of Ceylon ln your dense 
head. 

Some Mohammedans merely believe 
that Ceylon are the Earthly Paradise. 
To prove this they got a tall mt at 
top of Island called Adam's Peek. To 
make insurance doubly insured they 
can show you plenty of snakes. After 
that how dares you go away from 
Ceylon thinking that Adam & Eve 
was bom in Boston? 

♦ * * * 

OUT let me tell you about those in- 
babltents of that island. They 
are called Sinhalese, to make It hard¬ 
er to pronounce. By relidgeon. they 
are quite Buddhist. 1 must admire 
them for that because my Hon. 
Grandfather were a deacon in First 
Buddhist Church until kikked out for 
drinking gtnrisksha cocktails on Fri¬ 
day. By custom those Sinhalese is 
awfully neat & clean, which make 
Hindo so afraid of them that they 
call them Devils and runn away rap¬ 
idly for fear of catching something 
new. 

But I are confused about those Sin¬ 
ghalese. 

For inetaneely, when firstly arriv¬ 
ing on island me A Nogi were await¬ 


ing for a ottomobile to ride us 
through Paradise, price 60$. Then 
going up sweetish road, under shade 
of bannannas, orkids. jillypunch flow¬ 
ers & other native decorations, what 
we see there? One dear Lady of 
native race, walking under a um- 
burella & follad by 6 or 8 twins of 
lickorish complexion. O what nice 
picture of national motherhood she 
were! At back of her darling kneck 
she got her hair all bunched up to 
look like Ethel Barrymore. In her 
back hair she got a tortoise shell 
comb, which add to her combliness. 

O such pretty portrait to meet in 
midst of troplckle beauty. I feel too 
flirty to mention. 

"Perhapsly she are a widow,” I si 
sentimently. "Perhaps she are lead¬ 
ing her tender dollings to meet Jane 
Addams or something. Who know 
what hellup we might offer by lend¬ 
ing her 10c (native money, value 3c 
in America)?*’ 

With such beneficial thoughts I 
encroach more close up & commence 
with chivalry while uplifting my 
split helmit: 

"Mrs. Madam, if convenient.” 

She make no conversation to turn 
around, but merely pass onwards. 

“Mrs. Madam, sweethearted lady,” 
I consume louder, "do not enjoy 
timidity from us. We are here for 
purpose of giving Ade to motherhood 
in dishtress.” 

"What you say, if anything?" de¬ 
cry that Inhabitent in basso while 
turning around with suddenness. 

Then O shock! I see something on 
her which I do not even sispect. 
She got aif* enlarged black mustash & 
a facial resemblance to Hon. Wm. 
H. Taft in raged. After this I give up 
tell the sect of Sinhalese. 

Well, Mr. Editor, from Colombo we 
go scooting by gas to ancient town of 
Kandy. On all sides we find waving 
palms. of those palms was 

hitched onto people, asking for car 
fare, as usual. 

Mr. Editor. I shall attempt to tell 
you of that sweetish town of Kandy. 
Sitting up so high that it get away 
from smell of flsh, it are the only 
holy city I have yet seen without 
closing my nose. Here are the sacred 
Temple of Buddha's Tooth, by golly, 
and if you don’t believe it go there 
and buy post cards. In that temple 
the Sinhalese Musicians* Union set all 
day playing on drums that looks 
like thin beer barrels, but less musi¬ 
cal. It cost one rupee to make them 
play & 6 rupees to make them stop. 

When I ask Hon. Guide why they 
prefer that noise he say that drums 
is sacred to jumping tooth of Buddha. 
I could not digest that Idea. 


'T'HIS tooth of Buddha, I havo been 
misinformed, were sent to Burma 
to be filled 2 or 3 thousand yrs. of 
yore. It were held there 880 yrs, 
hoping to collect the bill, then it got 
to be sacred and were put under a 14 
ft dome which were covered with 
•gold to rc-eniLIe tcvth. When Pil- 


| grims comes to Kandy, they buy 
gold-dust from priests sind rub It 
all over that glantiferous tooth-cov¬ 
ering for keep him bright. This holy 
activity do no harm to Buddha & 
do much more good to Hon. Priests, 
which charge 1 rupee extra for each 
rub. Some very naughty people 
says that these poor persons is de- 
ludded in what they does because 
that dome merely hold the False 
Tooth of Buddha. But this do not 
make some difference. It are a very 
holy place which gives millions of 
flat-brained persons that Coney Isl¬ 
and feeling which they require while 
wushipping Go tarn a Buddha, who 
came to this world for to teach peo¬ 
ple not to be foolish. 

Outside that temple are a row of 
painted portraits, showing H—11 in 
July. One of those portraits describe 
blue devils sticking forks into Tax 
Collectors what have gone to Infer¬ 
nal Revenue Dept, after death. I are 
willing to pay 10$ for get that paint¬ 
ing put on Treausry Bldg., Wash. 
D. C. It might do some good, but 
would it? 

Near to top-roof of this Temple are 
a dolling little summer house where 
the last King of Kandy used to set 
with his Kween & all his Kandy 
Kids watching 140 royal elephants 
march by to show strength. But 
this happen no more; for over 100 yrs 
of yore Hon. Kandy King lost his 
krown because of korruption, kruelty 
& kranky behavior. In 1815 Hon 
Kongress of Vienna permit England 
to trade Java for Ceylon. This were 
quite natural, because every patriot- 
ick Englishman are anxious to trade 
coffee for tea when pussible. 

Kandy are famous for its semi¬ 
precious Jewelry. Most of it are very 
semi. Hence the name. When first 
Englishman come there & bought 2 
gallons rubies, moonstones, safflres & 
zircans for 44 annas (88c) he look at 
them and say distinctually, “Kandy.” 
This Miss Spelling are due to Arrak, 
the national drunk, whloh he Just 
tried. Arrak are hooched out of the 
cookoonut flower. When a native 
inhale one (1) glass of this Bever¬ 
idge he start a revolution; but when 
he partake two (2) he forget about 
it and go to sleep under his sacred 
cow. This keep Ceylon ln state of 
happy peace. 

That King of Kandy, Mr. Editor, 
got one nephew now residing in Cey¬ 
lon, and that gentleman very nice to 
ask me & Nogi & Miss Tishi-san & O 
Blnnl-san for come take tea-drunk 
at his palace. I got ray stummlck all 
ready to bend up In royal bow-down; 
but when I got there, what find? On 
front porch there stand slightly 
brown gentleman appearing just like 
Yale or Harvard or any other Ameri¬ 
can business college. His name were 
Mr. Ratt! Watti and I were all 
swollen from joy to make his friend¬ 
ship. His home resemble any conn- 
try dub ln Detroit, bat while there 
I find some difference. 

“You wish play with my elephants. 


perhapsly?** he require with educa¬ 
tional London voice. 

★ * * * 

T IMAGINE, Mr. Editor! Umagine 
^ Hon. Henry Ford requiring such 
a question from vissitors in Detroit! 
Yet we was pleased to meet his ele¬ 
phants. Therefore he fetch out V% 
doz medium size one and trott them 
around lawn for our canvenience. 
They was quite boyish elephajita 
Oldest one were only 50 yrs old, yet 
he show canstderable manhood. He 
could pick up his keeper & place 
him in his mouth like a cigar. This 
show fearlessness of elephants. Also 
he could climb a cookoonut tree with 
his big front hands while picking 
fruit with his wormy & talented nozei 
I were gently riding Hon. Elephant 
while he do that, but did not remain 
so pretty long. If you have ever fall 
off a elephant, Mr. Editor, you know 
how it feel to slide down a Rocky Mt. 

This Mr. Ratti Watti offer give me 
a baby elephant. When I report too 
much baggage already he say, “Do 
not mention it This child elephant < 
carry his own trunk.” How«verly, I. 
thank that kindly gentleman. wh<# 
show me a ton of crown Jewelry 
what his grandfather wore all at 
once. King of Kandy were powerful 
potentate, by golly, to stand up & 
rule his people while carrying such 
heavy diamonds! 

Afterwards we took ottomobile ride 
to top-high mts of Ceylon, which are 
not so high as Darjeeling but 2c* as 
steep. I have fell off some of the 
grandest scenery in America, y e*L 
never anythink so crooked as the ur>- 
stairs of Ceylon. There are no snakes 
up there, because they break thuir 
backs attempting to folia that road 
which turn itself inside out at every 
corner of the scenario. And O!!! 
(print some exclamations') If I could 
carry the top of Ceylon back to 
Broadway I batt I could obtain 
10000000$ by showing it to David 
Be lasco. 

Waterfalls spout, vegetables sprout, 
lemon, vanilla, pineapple & every 
flavor of soda water fill up the air 
without costing lc extra. 2 miles 
low-down In groggy gulches waa 70 
or 96 jungles where wild elephants 
could be caught, if required. But I 
do not need any that morning. Then 
in some emancipated looking orchards 
we could see rubber trees stretching 
miles & miles. Also tea-farms grow¬ 
ing up side of Grand Canyon. 

On betop of Island we see Adam’s 
Peek where I learn something differ¬ 
ent. Hon. Adam & wife was not 
homed there. They merely move 
there In yr 3 to save paying rent. 
Pusslbly this are slightly true. 

You cannot get a god-size though 4 ; 
into a boy-size brain. When god #i 
speaks human persons Is disabled 4 x> 
understand. This are because wh at 
the gods say is too slmpul & direct 
for human persons to digest proper $y. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yonrs truly, 

t - ' KASHHCURA TOO f. 

, X <Owr>Kkt, IfSi.) . . - 


mildly amusing, didn't your’ Joe glanced at Miss Robinson. more at home with her. But, of 

"Why,” said Miss Roblnaon, “I “Oh, quite,” said Mis» Robinson. course, she never would be ordinary, 

thought It was good.” Joe studied the menu. Anything she did or said or wore 

*Tm awfully glad you liked it,” Joe “How would )*>u like the supreme would have distinction, 

said, as he handed her out of the of ruinea hen?” he asked. “They do He had reached this point in his 

that rather well here.” reflections about her for the third 

Miss Robinson held out her hand. Miss Robinaon acquiesced. And or fourth time when he realized that 
Joe took her hand in his for the after the supreme she acquiesced in he was actually walking across 
briefest of momenta a watercress salad. And then she ac- 60th street. He was almost exactly 

“I liked it very much,” she said quiesced in a demi-tasse. opposite her house. He hurried on. 

warmly. "Good-night.” "I can recommend the cheese a la turned south at the first cor- 

Somehow or other, Joe reflected as Cyrano,” Joe said, with great ease, ner—he could get the subway at 
he rode home, the evening hadn't been "It’s a specialty of the house.” 59th street. And then it began to 

the success it had started out to b<.. Again Miss Robinson accepted bis raJn hard all of a sudden without the 

He wondered how he could acquire suggestion. She was polite, even slightest warning—at least without ] 
the New York manner in dancing. agreeable. But she wasn’t—well, she an y warning he had observed. Joe 
The very next day Joe saw aji ad- was almost too calm, as if she were a instinctively ran. He reached 59th 
vertisement that answered this ques- bit bored. Somehow he just didn’t street but the subway was a 
| tion. A Miss Poeisonby-Smith, who get any further with her. block east, at Lexington avenue. He 


gave a Riverside drive address, of¬ 
fered to teach coirect dancing. Pri¬ 
vate lessons only. Ten dollars a half 
hour. Joe managed to make an ap¬ 
pointment for that afternoon at half- 
past 4. 

Miss Ponsonby-Smith received Joe 
in a room which contained nothing 
but a large mirror and a vlctrola. 
Miss Ponsonby-Smith began with a 
lecture. What she said, in her ex¬ 
tremely polite phrases, was that the 
right people weren’t doing the rough 
stuff any more. That done, she called 
Joe’s attention tp the mirror. 

"Now,” said Miss Ponsonby-Smith. 
"take the position for dancing and 
observe yourself in the glass.” 

Joe did 1L Miss Ponsonby-Smtth 
corrected carefully the manner in 
which he grasped her right hand 
with his left. Then she corrected 
with equal care the way he had 
placed his right hand. 

“Now," she said, “you will see in 
the mirror that there is at least four 
Inches of clear space between us,* 

There was. 

"Never, under any draaDstuesv 
reduce that distance,*" Miss Foosoo* 
by-Smith said. "To do so Is vulgar." 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

Miss Ponsonby -Smith released her¬ 
self and put a record on the machine 
and started it. 

“Of course.** she said, *tf tbs girt 
puts her arm around your neck. In 
the fashion that one occasionally sees 
among flapper* yom have bo re¬ 
course*—you simply ns nnnt 
properly. You can only a v oi d 
with her again.” 

“Yes,” said Joe. 

"urrow,” said Miss Ponsonby -Smith, 
“we will dance. A perfectly pistil 
fox?-trot walk.” 

Joe started off with her. Mlsa Pen- 
sofiby-Smith could dance, and tho 
mfoment he discovered that the 
rfaythm of the music got hold of his 
f eet 

"Why,** she said, when the piece 
'was finished, “you dance quite decent¬ 
ly. With half a dozen lessons you 
would pass muster anywhere. Come 
tomorrow at the same hour.” 

Joe gave her a ten-dollar bill. But 
he had mental reservations about any 
more lessons. He had found out what 
he wanted to know. 

When nex$ be waited for Miss 
Robinson in the lobby at 5 o’clock he 
had decided to ask her to dine with 
him. He walked all the way up to 
•Oth street without asking her, bat 
at the last moment he got the cour- 
•ti _ _ _..- .~ 


:et any further with her. block east, at Lexington avenue. He 

Joe lit a cigarette slowly while he ke P fc on running. The rain came 


gathered hfcmself for speech. 


faster. He dodged into the doorway 


“You knfow,” he said, *Td like to' of the store on the corner. 
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JOE DIDN’T MCAi-t** HE HAD PASSED 44TH STREET, WHICH WAS 
WHERE HE LIVED. 


And then he saw her. She had an 
umbrella and she was wearing » 
raincoat. She must have known it 
was going to rain. 

"Hello," she cried. 

"Hello,” he answered. 

Somehow her tone, her expression 
her air were less formal than usual- 
as If in response to the informant: 
of the occasion. 

"I've got an umbrella,” she said. 
"I’ll see you to the subway as soon 
as it lets up a bit.” 

"Thanks awfully,” Joe said. They 
stood side by side in the doorway 
a-nd watched the rain. After a few 
minutes it did let up. She handed 
him the umbrella. 

"It’s nice to meet you this way 
he said as they started off. "I wish 
there were some places we could go 
or something.” 

From across the street came the 
steady beat of a dance orchestra wit'* 
drums and plenty of brasses. Joe 
looked across. An electric sign an¬ 
nounced: Dancing 50 cents. Miss 

Robinson’s gaze followed his. Sh» 
saw the sign. Then she stopped 
short. 

"Do you know what I’d like to do?” 
she asked, impulsively. 

"No." Joe said stupidly. 

‘Td like to go over there and 
dance.” 

"Really?” Joe asked. 

“Yes,” she said. "I like that gor¬ 
geous, noisy, awful music.” 

The big orchestra was striking 
up again when they reached the floor. 

Joe put his arm around Miss Robin¬ 
son. They danced. They danced the 
dance the music called for. Joe for¬ 
got all about Miss Ponsonby-Smith'c 
four inches of space. They finished 
in an absolutely middle-class kind of 
whirl. 

“Gee,” she said, "that was fun.” 

* * * * 

W HEN they reached the door of her 

house an hour later he had to t 
say something. 

"Look here,” he said, "won’t you go 
dancing with me tomorrow night? 
We’ll go to dinner first.” 

"At Cyrano’s?” she asked. 

"Of course,” h© answered. 

Miss Robinson looked thoughtfuli 
down at the toe of her shoe. They 
were standing under her umbrella- t 
that is, she was standing under it. 

"No,” she said. 

••I—i—i‘m sorry,” Joe stammered 
Miss Robinson continued to stud: 
the tip of her shoe. 

i'm sorry if I’ve presumed.” Joe 
continued. It was the flattest refusal 
he had ever experienced. And ten 
minutes before she had been so jolly. 
What could have happened? 

"Oh,” she said, "you haven’t pre¬ 
sumed. Not in the least. You never f 
would—conceivably.” 

She paused. 

"I must go in,” she finished. “Won't 
you keep my umbrella? You can 
bring It to the office ln the morning 
"But I don’t understand,” Joe said. 

"I—I,” he stajnmered. 

She flashed a look at him. 

“I’ve half a notion to tell you “the 
truth," she saJd. 

"Please do,” Joe said stiffly. 

"Well,” she said. "You are a New 
Yorker—you’ve been used to it all 
your life—you won’t understand what 
I mean. But I’m going to tell you 
It’s just—it’s just that I’m not up 
to It—to your sort of thing. It cramps 
my style. I knew it would, but—it 
was fun to go to Cyrano’s once. But 
a place like that makes me self- 
conscious. Why, I didn't dare to go 
with you until I’d got a new dress. 
You see. I'm from Iowa.” 

"What?” said Joe. 

“I knew it wouldn't work that first 
time we walked up 5th avenue 
together—I knew it when we passed 
Hicks’ and I said they served such 
good, fresh fruit sodas and you didn’t 
say a word. Why—back home a man 
would have taken me in and bought 
me a soda. But you wouldn't—you 
wouldn’t take a girl to a soda foun¬ 
tain. You’re too—too awfully New 
Yorklsh.” 

Joe took her arm in hla free hand. 
“Look here,” he said. "How long 
have you been in New York?" 

She laughed. 

"I came in September—I haven't 
been here a year.” 

“You’ve been here longer than I 
have,” Joe said, fiercely. "I came in 
October. I thought you were a New 
Yorker.” 

With a quick movement he caught 
her hand in his and snuggled it 
“I begin to get It now,” he said. 
*Tve been putting up a bluff on you 
and you’ve been putting up a bluff 
on me. And it’s going to stop—right 
here.” 

He put his arm around her. He 
kissed her. And she let him. 

She released herself and looked up 
at him, smiling. 

“That,” she said, softly—“that i 

wasn't a bit ln your New York man¬ 
ner.” 

“No," said Joe Thayer, "that was 
< the Indiana way." 

I _ (Ccpjdfht, 1884.) r ... „ _ 
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